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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


Infantile Paralysis and Cats. 

The Boston Evening Transcript, August 5, 
published an article on infantile paralysis, taken 
from the statements of Dr. Simon Flexner of the 
Rockefeller Institute, which he made to the 
New York Academy of Medicine, where all 
sorts of tests have been made with monkeys, 
dogs, cats, stable flies, bed-bugs, etc., to ascer- 
tain what connection they might have, if any, 
with this disease. 

The results of Doctor Flexner’s investigations 
and experiments have proved beyond doubt that 
the scare about infantile paralysis being spread 
by cats and dogs is absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

If this opinion by an expert could only be 
circulated as widely as the scare has been cir- 
culated by those who eagerly seize upon any 
weapon that they can use to aid in the extermin- 
ation of dogs and cats, we should be very thank- 
ful. Unfortunately many people see and pay 
attention to an evil report who do not see the 
denial published later. 

We have always believed in the humane de- 
struction of dogs and cats that are homeless or 
neglected, but when it comes to sacrificing a 
healthy, happy animal, an inmate of a home 
where it is useful and well-cared for, because of 
a sensational and prejudiced report probably 
started and circulated by the enemies of cats 
and dogs, we consider this to be a matter of deep 
regret, not only because of the unnecessary 
sacrifice, but it is such a sad reflection on human 
nature. 

Is it not true that nine-tenths of the people do 
not stop to reason and are more ready to be- 
lieve an evil than a good report? 


A striking example of the lengths to which 
prejudiced and ignorant people will go in their 
panic over an epidemic was seen recently when 
a lady living in Roslindale and owning a large, 
healthy cat she has taught to go out with her 
on a leash, like a dog, met a man and his wife, 
with a daughter of about fourteen years, on the 


sidewalk. The woman on seeing this handsome 
cat serenely walking by the side of his mistress 
exclaimed in as great horror as if she had seen a 
rattlesnake or man-eating tiger—‘‘There’s a 
eat!’ and seizing her daughter drew her to the 
very edge of the sidewalk and the trio hurried 
by. Did the superstitions of witchcraft show 
any greater folly than this? 

The cats’ enemies are unwilling to give up 
their attempts to bring about, by “hook or by 
crook’’ a wholesale slaughter of cats. The sub- 
ject keeps cropping up—now it is the birds, then 
it is one disease and again it is another. What- 
ever the prevailing epidemic may be, that is used 
as a scare to ‘‘get rid of cats,’ no matter if the 
best and wisest physicians declare it is utterly 
impossible that these diseases can be communi- 
cated to human beings through dogs and eats. 

Of course there are always a few prejudiced 
doctors who encourage such reports and are too 
wise in their own conceit to accept the decision 
of wiser and more experienced men than they. 

The Great Teacher summed up this class 
of people when he said: ‘“‘ Their eyes they have — 


closed lest at any time they should see with their 


eyes and hear with their ears, and should under- 
stand with their hearts.’’ 

For several years at the State House I have 
asked, ‘“‘How do you propose to catch the cats 
that are wild, the cats that can climb trees and 
fences, get through small holes in walls and 
cellars, run up the side of a house when frantic 
with terror? How can you catch them without 
great cruelty?’? And no one could answer. All 
the advocates of a cat license can say is that 
“At first there may be and probably would be 
trouble, but it will soon be over when the cats 
are thinned out.”’ 

Dogs have been licensed for many years but 
they are still allowed to breed without care, 
deserted, lost, turned adrift when the time for 
paying a license bill came round, and every year 
the dog catchers are busy. Cats will always be 
far more numerous’ than dogs, license or no 
license, and the numbers of deserted and lost 
cats would be increased were cats to be licensed, 
as more cats and kittens would purposely, to 
evade the license law, be turned out every 
spring before the license or tax collector. ap- 
peared. 
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There are many cats in tenement houses 
because there are so many rats and mice 
in these districts and cats are necessary to keep 
down the rat population. They cannot make a 
complete success of it as rats are the greatest 
breeders known, but they do a_ wonderful 
amount of good in such houses and act as guard- 
ians to babies in cradles that are often left by 
busy mothers to the mercy of rats and mice and 
flies. 

If cats were licensed, collars would be a neces- 
sity. Can anyone imagine these ignorant for- 
eigners who can scarcely spell their own names, 
going to a store and buying a collar to fit a cat 
or large kitten and having it marked, or can 
one imagine such women watching to see if the 
collar is outgrown? How long, in such tene- 
ment house neighborhoods, would it be before 
the collar was stolen if the cat got out of the 
house? 

A woman whose dog was lost and brought to 
the League at two different times with no collar 
on, being remonstrated with for letting her dog 
go out without a collar, replied that he had 
had nine collars stolen off his neck. 

If a cat were found without a collar under 
the license law, how long would that cat be kept 
before it was killed? How many days would the 
owner have a chance to redeem it in? Could 
cats that were collected under such a law be 
kept at all, or would they all have to be put im- 
mediately to death? 

A dog catcher who did the work in Boston 
before the League took it, had at one time a 
cellar into which all the dogs he collected, re- 
gardless of sex or size, were thrust, to remain 
until the twenty-four hours of grace given by the 
city were over. What agonies of terror, of 
fevered thirst, of actual injury from other dogs 
these unfortunate victims endured no one will 
ever know, but we who stop to think, and are 
humanely inclined, can imagine. 

When we besought the mayor of the city to 
give the work of collecting dogs to the Animal 
Rescue League we already had five pleasant, 
sunny yards, and ten good-sized, comfortable 
inside rooms where dogs could be kept in as 
much comfort and security as in the best ken- 
nels. 

The dogs and cats the Animal Rescue League 


keeps are kept in comfort, having different 
rooms, sunny, cheerful, well ventilated and 
well supplied with water. They are fed reg- 
ularly twice a day with appetizing food, until 
the time comes when they are put to death. 

Could or would city officials on city pay do 
this? 

It is through the aid of the public who have 
sympathy for suffering animals and who would 
rather have them given a humane and comfort- 
able end than to let them die by slow starvation 
and disease on the streets, that the League is 
able to keep up this work with such attention to 
every detail for the comfort of the animals. 

Is it to be expected that city officials would 
conduct such work with the determination to 
consider the absolute comfort of the animals 
first? Even some of the humane societies let 
economy stand in the way when considering the 
methods of catching, keeping and killing dogs 
and cats they receive. The Animal Rescue 
League has heard many harrowing stories of the 
methods employed by agents in different cities 
and states in getting superfluous animals dis- 
posed of. This being the case with the dog 
catching business what would it be with that 
prolific, nervous, elusive animal, the cat? 

My experience as president of a society that 
is at the present time taking care of more than 
5,000 cats and kittens a month should give my 
opinion some weight and I am absolutely certain 
that the only humane way of lessening the 
number of cats is to have Animal Rescue Leagues 
or societies not under city or state control, but 
formed as the Boston League was, entirely for 
the purpose of rescuing and humanely caring 
for all cats, dogs and horses that are neglected, 
diseased, old, homeless and therefore a misery 
to themselves and to the public. In fact, a 
genuine rescue work is what is needed in every 
city and town. 

Once these shelters or receiving stations for 
homeless and neglected animals are established 
the people, including the children, for miles 
around (the Boston A. R. L. has calls from miles 
away) will call on this society to take charge 
not only of stray dogs and cats, but of any ani- 
mal an owner wishes to have humanely disposed 
of. 

This is the method we recommend to all cities 
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and towns and we consider it as necessary to the 
welfare of the town as private hospitals and 
Homes are for the poor of the town or city.— 
AViiss; 


Germ Carriers. 


If all the cats and all the dogs were eliminated, 
as occasional health commissioners urge, we be- 
lieve no one would mourn more, though possibly 
it would be in silence, than these scientific experts 
who find the catand dog convenient targets. 

What would be left for them to attack as germ 
carriers, if the house pets were gone? Probably 
they would next demand universal and com- 
pulsory destruction of all whiskers; the beard is 
a notorious harborer. Finger nails should be 
trimmed close, or possibly extracted altogether. 
Clothing obviously is contaminated, and it should 
be boiled daily in disinfectant solutions, pending 
discovery and forcible adoption of an aseptic 
substitute. 

Let all the straps be removed from street cars, 
and all the windows taken out. Or even abolish 
street cars. They are gathering places for 
infection. Theatres obviously are dangerous, 
as are all churches, or any place where two or 
three are gathered together. Soap carries germs, 
and should be forbidden. We have doubts about 
water that comes through pipes; we are sure that 
water in drinking receptacles, even individual 
paper cups, is a peril. We know of no way in 
which food can be handled without the risk of 
carrying a germ or two. And did you ever 
analyze the air? 

But first and foremost, it seems to us, health 
commissioners who move about in a physical 
atmosphere of cantagion and live in a mental at- 
mosphere of suspicion, should be isolated. 

Meantime, we are for the cat, and the dog, and 
the horse, and the canary, and the goldfish, 
germs and all!—KaTHERINE Brooks, Boston 
Record, July 24, 1916. 


The disposition to give a cup of cold water is 
far nobler property than the finest intellect.— 
HowELLs. 


Nothing makes a man strong like a call upon 
him for help.—MacDona.p 


Copy of Letter from Mrs. Florence Suckling. 


HiGuwoop, Romsry, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

I am very grateful for donations you have sent 
me. lam using the money for the horses and 
for the dogs that are “hit by the war.” 

I forget if I told you that soldiers embarking 
from the country at Southampton arrive with 
dogs; the troop ships refuse to take them and 
the poor creatures are left on the quay at South- 
ampton to be destroyed by the police! 

Believing that I had your approval to use the 
money you sent me to help the soldiers’ dogs I 
definitely arranged with the dock officials to 
telephone to our ‘Inspector.’ He has been to 
see the commanding officer at the docks and 
arranged with him for all soldiers with dogs to 
be questioned if they have friends or relatives 
in England who will take charge of the dogs in 
their absence. If they have I have guaranteed 
to pay railroad fares, and our inspector will 
manage the rest. 

This action which I was able to take, thanks 
to the money you sent me, has led to the matter 
being taken up by the R. 8. P. C. A., and they 
have agreed to pay the fares which relieves me of 
part of the expense and enables me to take charge 
of those dogs whose owners (the soldiers) have 
no friends in England. I find homes when I ean 
for these faithful dogs, assisted by our inspector, 
who keeps in close touch with the arrivals, and 
I pay the taxes for the first year. 

Roughly speaking, between seventy and eighty 
of the soldiers’ dogs have already been rescued 
to the great comfort of the soldiers. 

I shall be very glad of the money you are send- 
ing me for the horses. On the strength of your 
letter telling me you would send it by next mail 
I am asking to be told of horses ‘‘ cast’”’ from the 
camps near here with a view to dealing with 
special cases. 

I cannot promise everything out of my own 
pocket but aided by you I can promise. 

I am now arranging for ‘‘Badge Day’ in 
Romsey for the fund for sick and wounded 
horses at the Front. The commanding officer 
at the Remount Camp has promised to send me 
soldiers and their horses to parade the town, and 
girls will beg for the cause. 

I have disposed of all the socks, bed-socks, 
games, and sweaters your last case contained 
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among the wounded soldiers in the hospital in 
this district. I gave away the last two days 
ago. I can dispose of all the mufflers in the 
autumn. Iam in touch with the Dock Hospital, 
the societies, and hospital ships. I could use to 
great advantage any amount of sleeping suits; 
the Countess of W is sending articles to 
the French and Belgian soldiers. She begs for 
things, so do not fear I cannot use everything 
you send. Of course I am proud to be the go- 
between. I shall be gladof the bandages for 
wounded horses you are sending me. Believe 
me, sincerely yours,—F. H. SUCKLING. 


A week later Mrs. Suckling wr:tes: 

Last night I had a letter from the Inspector 
enclosing one from the Embarking Officer and 
another from the wife of one of the soldiers 
who has sailed written to the Embarking Officer. 
It is most pathetic and I am copying both on 
another sheet as I must return the originals. 
Evidently the soldier ‘joined up” in 1914 
and has been in training in England until 
now, and has had a dog with him, which he 
took in the troop train to Southampton last 
week. The dog was evidently refused to go on 
board,—the soldier was in despair. The Em- 
barking Officer told the soldier his dog could 
be sent home so the man writes to his wife 
and the dog stays somewhere about the 
quay, fed by the orders of the officer until the 
wife’s reply arrives. Then the officer sends 
and the American Animal Rescue League sends 
the money and the dog is probably travelling 
home to-day. Now, is it not nice? I think 
it is delightful to be able to send this dog to the 
poor woman and for the soldier on the high seas 
to know that his canine chum is cared for. 


August 21, 1916. 
TorinsPECTORAR bial CAA: 


SIR: 


The attached letter is connected with a dog 
now in my possession. If you could arrange for 
its return to its owner’s home no charge will be 
made for the subsistence while under my care. 

Yours faithfully, 


Embarking Baggage Officer. 


Copy oF LETTER FROM WIFE OF THE SOLDIER 
To CapTaAIN D. 


DEAR SIR: 


Excuse my writing to you on behalf of my 
husband’s dog. He wrote to me when he was 
embarking and said you were going to send the 
dog back for him free. I have very little money, 
but for God’s sake don’t part with the dog till 
I see if 1 can get the money. How much will 
it be? Iam going to the Soldiers Institute to see 
if they will help me. I have six children and I 
hardly know how to manage with the increased 
price of food. But please don’t part with the 
dog as it is the only thing I have of my husband 
and it has been with him since the war started. 

Yours faithfully, . 
A. DAVIES. 


I am planning to send Mrs. Suckling a box of 
miscellaneous articles about the last of the 
month and would be glad of any contributions 
for it. Also I will gladly send any donations of 
money to her.—A. H. 58. 


Birds on the Firing Line. 


The following letter was received a few weeks 
ago, by the bird food specialty department of 
Spratt’s Patent Limited, London, from a British 
“Tommy” “somewhere in France’’: 

‘“‘T will now try and tell you a little about the 
bird life out here and what I have seen and heard. 
The larks are quite as good as our own from a 
singing point of view, and it is simply splendid 
to hear them when we are in the trenches. 
What is more remarkable is to hear several larks 
singing in the air and at the same time shells 
bursting all round at the airmen, but it does not 
stop the larks. The finest bit of music I have 
heard out here was the song of a thrush. It 
came and sat on an iron chimney in front of the 
billet where I am now staying and sang for quite 
an hour and it has been seen and heard several 
times since. It wasreally the best thrush I have 
ever heard. The place around here is thick with 
chaffinches, and it is nothing unusual to have 
two or three singing at once along the fire trench 
near by, but they have not a good finish to their 
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song from a chaffinch singer’s point, though I 
have seen some good specimens for the show 
bench. I have seen birds of all kinds here, but 
I was surprised when I found the house martin 
in the cowsheds and stables; there are dozens 
of nests in the ceilings and of course anyone can 
have a good view without interrupting them. 
I shall be able to tell you all about them when I 
come home.” 


BUNGALOW NOTES] 


‘THE OVERLOOK, PINE RIDGE. 


Pine Ripar, August 20.—This is a perfect 
morning. We have had so few such mornings 
it deserves special notice, also it is worthy of 
note there are so many birds singing again their 
sweet songs. Around the bungalow within the 
last few days we have heard the song sparrow, 
the oriole, the chickadee, the warbler, the blue 
jay, the cat bird, and other songs I do not recog- 
nize. 

The Overlook in the woods just below the 
bungalow is a quiet place to which I often resort 
these days when I have been told I must “keep 
still.” 

If the generous and ever thoughtful friend who 
gave the casement windows and window nettings 
to add to the comfort of the Overlook could 
only realize how much good she did by this gift 
it would surely make her very happy. I have 
tried to tell her, but there are things we cannot 


express. To be able to sit amongst the trees 
undisturbed by flies and mosquitoes, and listen 
to the birds and smell the good woodsy smell we 
cannot get in houses, even when the houses are 
surrounded by trees, is indeed a boon. 

Since I have been advised that nothing but 
rest will heal, and so am forced to be still, this 
Overlook where i am writing has been the great- 
est blessing tome. It is only a short walk from 
the Bungalow, down a garden path, through a 
gate, then across a bit of open field, on one side, 
and woodland on the other—two minutes if I 
do not linger on the way to pick a clover blossom 
or to enjoy the fine display of nasturtiums now 
covering a pile of rocks below the gate. 

Of course Davie Lindsay is with me; he is 
rarely three yards away from me by night or by . 
day, but poor Davie is doomed to tribulation. 
In summer he suffers more than in winter, for 
to him every fly is a dangerous enemy to be 
snapped at or run from, or if the fly pursues him 
too perseveringly he will sit down in despair, 
casting wild eyes upward, and snap and snap 
his teeth until one of those men or women who 
are obsessed with the rabies idea would declare 
the dog was ‘‘going mad.’”’ A vigorous and 
peremptory call ‘‘ Davie!” and a flirt of my skirts 
over his head heartens him up and gives him 
courage to follow on till the safe refuge of the 
Overlook with its screened windows is reached. 
Truly there is no pleasure in taking Davie 
Lindsay to walk in fly time. 

I came to the Overlook early and sat down at 
my favorite window which has a view I wish I 
could do justice to by description. Against the 
sky in the West are hills covered with woods. 
To-day they are curtained with a soft blue gray 
haze. Below the hills there is a line of trees, 
near enough for one to see the differing shades of 
green in the foliage; another line of trees still 
nearer with glimpses of a green field between is 
composed of red cedars which have grown into 
symmetrical pyramids of dark green; one tree in 
particular is so tall and slender it reminds me of 
the cypress trees I saw in the Protestant cemetery 
in Rome. 

These trees are just the other side of Jenny’s 
Lane. I cannot see the lane excepting as it is 
outlined by the shrubs and goldenrod that 
hedge it. On this side of the lane is our little 
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cemetery with its winding paths, rustic arbors, 
and beautiful trees. 

Directly in line of my vision is the dog’s 
memorial monument; the white marble dog 
shows off well against a background of shrubbery, 
and near it is a handsome granite stone put up 
in memory of a little white dog which is buried 
there, formerly the beloved companion of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward. A large lot sur- 
rounds this stone, a generous gift from one who 
knew and loved the gifted authoress and was 
beloved by her. 

The immediate foreground of my picture is the 
rock garden below the Overlook where there is 
a narrow border of old-fashioned flowers such as 
bee balm and lLondon-pride and cheerful 
coreopsis all in bloom, also a_ bed of 
pink and white phlox. The scent of this old- 
fashioned flower comes to me as I sit here and 
carries me back to the garden of my childhood. 

Turning my head I see nothing but trees,— 
oaks, nut trees, pines, cedars. This is the setting 
of the Overlook, though on one side a lane 
leading to a paddock winds down between the 
trees. 

When I came to the Overlook this morning I 
brought with me worrying thoughts and sat 
down in the face of all this beauty seeing nothing. 
The birds were singing and I did not hear them 
until suddenly a golden robin burst out into 
song—‘ Here, Here, right here!’’—and some- 
thing awoke within me. I said to myself,— 
‘““Hyes have they but they see not; ears, but 
they hear not,” then I looked and listened and 
the worrying thoughts fled away. 

How often we are surrounded by beauty we 
do not see! I remember the advice a good man 
gave me once,—‘‘ When your spirit is troubled 
look up into the sky and you will feel happier.”’ 
A simple remedy but worth trying. 


“T say to thee do thou repent 
To the first man that thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway, or open street,— 
That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above.” 


The more cheerful thoughts I was indulging in 
were suddenly interrupted. Across the pleas- 
ant landscape of grass plots and flowers lying 
warm in sunshine below me appeared two famil- 


iar forms quite out of place in such surround- 
ings. Beppo and his son Ricco (the image of 
his father) strolled leisurely across from the pad- 
dock they had managed to break out of and be- 
gan to crop the grass on the lot where were laid 
the remains of amuch beloved old family cat, while 
just the other side, in the lane, Maddalena and 
Julietta (mother and daughter) were eying their 
truant comrades and evidently looking for the 
opening they had made with the intent to follow. 

Hastily seizing a little box of sugar which I 
keep in the Overlook for emergencies, I ran out 
of the door and hesitated a moment to decide 
which pair to capture first. Two donkeys I 
might be able to handle, but if I had the four 
to drive out it might go hard with me. Happily 
I descried Perkins in the distance and shouting, 
“Donkeys! Donkeys!” like David Copperfield’s 
aunt, I went to the fence to hold the attention 
of the two that were still on the side of the fence 
where they belonged and prevent them from 
entering the forbidden grounds. 

Meanwhile Perkins ran to head off Beppo and 
and Son before they trespassed any farther, but 
instead of going the way they came they spied 
me out and came galloping through the grape 
arbor with such gleeful haste I held on to a tree 
fearing they would run me down. Fortunately 
there was a little gate close by leading into the 
lane where the other two were contentedly 
munching lumps of sugar, and I opened it, but 
even then they would not pass through until I 
went before them. Then Perkins arrived, and 
the four little friends went up the lane to the 
barn, kicking up their heels in great glee. 

As I passed down the walk to the cemetery 
to see if any damage had been done I could not 
help repeating the lines from Omar Khayydém: 


“They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahrdm, that great hunter—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep.” 


We have had an unexpected loss here at Pine 
Ridge. ‘‘Cousin Jane”? about whom I wrote 
last month, has been stolen. We feel certain 
she was stolen by some one who knew the place 
well and the time the barn would be without any 
one to guard it. Thursday morning, August 17, 
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between 8.30 and 9.30, while Perkins our new 
caretaker had gone to the station and the dogs 
were all down around the cottage she was stolen, 
carried through the woods back of the barn to 
Jenny’s Lane where an entrance had been forced 
into a lower paddock, and in all probability an 
automobile was in waiting there to take her away. 
We have advertised and still hope we may get 
some clue to help us find, at least, who took her 
and where she was carried. She was so happy 
with us and received so much attention it will go 
hard with her in any other hands. She would 
not know what to make of a blow as she never 
had any unkindness shown her at Pine Ridge. 

If we knew she was dead we could resign our- 
selves. It is the thought of what she may suffer 
that distresses us; and yet, she is but one little 
atom, one drop in the great ocean of suffering 
that seems to engulf the world at this present 
time. 

When the world wakes up to the realization 
that no prosperity, no lasting peace can be ours 
until the golden rule is practiced then these 
crimes that cause so much misery will cease, then 
shall ‘‘all men’s good be each man’s rule.” © 


‘* And still we love the evil cause; 
And of the just effect complain; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws, 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain.” 


vio le hater 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Humane educators never had as much to 
fight against as they have at the present time. 
Not only the prevalence of crime all about us in 
country and city demands special effort to find 
ways of counteracting it, but many men and 
women do not seem to see how greatly the 
highest examples of good are needed. 

Neighborly love is good for nothing unless it 
includes kind and thoughtful consideration for 
all suffering creatures, and a constant aim to 
uplift the human race. 

In a story magazine a bright and entertaining 
writer published a would-be funny story of a 
mischievous boy’s amusement. Of course the 


writer did not uphold this amusement, but he 
ought to have realized that in the trick the boy 
played on the servants of his house which was 
managed by the cruel treatment of the family 
cat, the trick itself would be the first thing to 
appeal to the average boy who would try to copy 
it. The story was illustrated by a picture of 
the boy thrusting the cat head first into a stock- 
ing he had stolen from his sister’s bureau drawer. 

It is surprising that a man who is gifted in 
story telling should not see how much evil as well 
as good he can do with his pen. This story of 
Penrod will have an evil effect likely to be far 
greater that the writer could imagine. 


What sort of an effect do stories and pictures 
of crimes have on the younger generation? 
The average boy or the girl who goes to the 
‘““movies”’ looks first, perhaps, with some shock 
of surprise at the highly sensational pictures, 
but soon they demand this kind of a show and 
nothing else contents them but pictures of law- 
lessness and crime. 

“T want to see the man hang again,’ one 
little boy cried out to his mother in the seat back 
of an observant listener, when a horrible and 
sickening representation of Bill Sikes hanging 
from the roof of a house, his tongue protruding, 
his eyes staring hideously, was shown. 

‘“T liked the stabbing the best,”’ said another 
boy to some one as he was coming out of one of 
the moving picture shows. 

Horses are driven over steep banks with reck- 
less and cruel speed, and the people applaud. 
Do they stop to think how many horses have 
been deliberately killed by the work of getting 
up these sensational shows? Do they care—as 
long as they get their amusement? 


At this present time the papers tell us that the 
abominably cruel bull fights in Mexico are well 
patronized by Americans. T. E. Hedlund 
writing from Juarez, Mexico, Aug. 5, says in the 
Sunday Post of August 6: 

Bull fights have been the means of attracting 
Americans here, in spite of repeated warnings 
that Juarez is not a healthy place for “‘ gringoes.”’ 
About 200 men and women—many coming 100 
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miles along the border—crossed theinternational 
bridge last Sunday afternoon and occupied a 
whole section at the Plaza de Toros, where the 
spectacle was held. Twice that number have 
made arrangements to attend the bull fights 
that are scheduled for tomorrow. 

No one in soldier’s garb is permitted to cross 
the bridge. There were many officers and enlisted 
men of the Massachusetts National Guard troops 
who were held up and denied entrance to Juarez 
last Sunday because they lacked civilian clothes. 
They have invested in Palm Beach suits at El 
Paso during the past week and will be equipped 
for tomorrow’s sport. 

The sport—if the spectacle at the Plaza de 
Toros can be called sport—has banished much 
of the hostile feeling against Americans here. 
For Americans are good spenders and come to 
the bull fights with plenty of gold and silver. 
That has made its appeal to the average peon 
here, who trails the automobiles begging for a 
small piece of silver. 

The banderillero carry three-foot sticks with 
steel darts. Facing the bull they bury their 
weapons in his hide, drawing blood and infur- 
lating the animal. After six or eight of these 
torture devices dangle about the bull’s body, a 
pair of riders come into the ring with their horses 
partially blindfolded. Then follows a contest in 
which the riders try to retain their seats as the 
bull gores their horses. 

Much disappointment was evidenced by the 
senoritas because no horses were killed. They 
stood up and shrieked their delight when one 
bull managed to get his horns beneath the body 
of a sick looking horse, carrying him part way 
round the ring before the horse could kick him- 
self free. It was necessary to drag the horses up 
to the bulls, and had they been in good condition 
the concerted effort of rider and those who hauled 
the mounts by their bits would have been of no 
avail. 


How many of the unfortunate horses sent to 
Mexico will end as victims of this ‘‘sport’’ which 
Americans are encouraging by their money and 
their presence?—A. H. 5S. 


Hmrry-up orders means the whip for the 
horse. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The Love of an Old Cow. 


While living in a town in Illinois I wanted a 
cow, so went to a farmer just at the edge of the 
town, and selected one out of a herd of about 
30. We roped her and started for home, myself 
in the lead and the farmer on horseback in the 
rear. ‘‘Old Boss,’ as she was afterwards known,. 
was not used to being led, and she plunged into. 
big snow drifts and tore around like mad, while 
the farmer would ride on to her and lash her with 
his black-snake. Ithought I wasinforitin select- 
ing a vicious cow. I was really afraid of her. 

We finally got the cow home where all my 
household began to pet her. We quickly recog- 
nised that she was of a very sensitive nature, and 
that while she would resent an unkind act or 
word she would as quickly respond to kindness.. 
After she became fully introduced into the fam- 
ily she showed a devotion and affection equal to: 
any dog. 

We moved to Iowa, putting the cow in one end 
of the car and the household goods in the other. 
I went with the car and some of the time would 
lie on a sofa in the car where she could see me, 
and she was perfectly contented, but let me leave 
the car and she would call for me continually. 
We landed in a new town where the cattle all 
roamed at will about the village. ‘Old Boss” 
would follow any of us around like a dog and 
accompany me to my work. She would browse 
around till I was ready to go home, then she 
would go back with me. On Sunday she would 
follow us back and forth to church. Was she 
religious? Well, she was too good not to be re- 
ligious. The time came when we had to part 
with her, and then there were some moist eyes in 
our home. ‘‘Old Boss’’ would often come up to 
me and lay her head on my shoulder, thus show- 
ing great affection.—W. H. D. Independence, Mo. 


Faithful Memory of a Cow. 

A farmer in the town of Perdeal, in Servia, 
had his best cow stolen from him in May, 1909. 
No trace of the cow nor of the thief could be 
found. 
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Last February a cattle train from Hungary 
was passing through the depot at Perdeal, when 
several peasants, the owner of the cow amongst 
them, recognised the animal that had been stolen 
three-quarters of a year before in one of the cars. 
The former owner protested, but the cow was 
transported to its destination with the rest of the 
cattle. 

A complaint of his, however, led to the fol- 
lowing decision of the Solomonic judge. The 
cow was to be brought back to Perdeal and let 
loose. If she returned to her former stable on 
her own account she should remain with the 
plaintiff. After ten months absence the cow, 
without hesitation, after being set free, took the 
way to her old abode to the greatest joy and 
pride of her rightful master.—Farm and Fire- 
side. 


A Needed Lesson. 


A father who was so busy making money in the 
city that he had no time to give to his little son, 
got a sudden awakening one day. 

The little boy, Bobby, had a dog that he 
dearly loved, which he called Danny. One 
afternoon when Bobby was attending a little 
party given by one of his young friends Danny 
was run over by an automobile and instantly 
killed. 

Bobby’s mother was very much _ troubled 
about breaking the sad news to Bobby but she 
thought it best to tell him as soon as he got 
home that Danny was dead. Bobby was busy 
examining a new toy he had had presented to 
him at the party. He went on playing with it 
and only said in an indifferent tone of voice, 
“That’s too bad,” then he went on playing 
with the new toy. 

Bobby’s mother was relieved to have him 
take the news so calmly yet she was surprised. 
She told her husband about it when he came 
home, ‘‘I am afraid Bobby is rather heartless,”’ 
she said. “I thought he would show more 
feeling about Danny, for the dog was devoted 
to him, and he appeared to love the dog very 
much.” 

“Where is the boy?” asked Bobby’s papa. 

‘Nurse has just taken him up to bed. He 
has been at a party all the afternoon and is 
pretty tired.” 


Just then a loud outcry was heard from the 
nursery. Bobby was crying at the top of his 
voice—a sobbing cry as if he had been badly 
hurt. Both parents hurried to the nursery 
and Bobby’s mother hastened to the child. He 
was half undressed, struggling in the arms of his 
nurse and was screaming between his sobs, 
“Danny, Danny! I want my Danny!” 

“Why, darling!’ his mother said. ‘I told 
you when you got home that Danny was dead— 
killed by an automobile, and you didn’t seem to 
mind it then.” 

“Oh, mamma, I didn’t know yousaid Danny, 
I thought you said Daddy was killed. I want 
my Danny, I must have my Danny!’ 

“Daddy” came forward and took the weeping 
boy in his arms. “Little son,” he said sadly, 
‘Did you love Danny better than Daddy?” 

The boy caught his breath. His head lay 
against his father’s heart. When had Daddy 
taken him in his arms before or spoken in such 
a gentle, loving tone to him? 

‘‘Danny was my dog, and he loved me. He 
loved me awfully. He watched me nights and 
played with me days. He came and woke me 
up every morning. OhI want him, my Danny!” 
and Bobby began to sob again. 

‘Listen, little son. Daddy can’t be with you 
all day, like Danny, but he’ll come and give you 
a kiss in the morning and tell you little stories 
sometimes at night. Daddy loves you, but he 
hasn’t told you about it every day as Danny did. 
Now he will do better. Lie here in Daddy’s 
arms dear boy, and listen to a story I will tell 
you about a dog I had when I was a little boy 
about your age.” 

The story was begun. The sobs gradually 
died away. Mamma and nurse looked at each 
other and smiled through tears and stole softly 
out of the room. In a short time ‘‘ Daddy” 
came out and motioned the nurse to go to 
Bobby who was lying fast asleep on the bed 
where his father had gently placed him. 

‘“‘T have got a lesson,” he said to his wife as 
he sat down to his newspaper, ‘‘but I’m sorry 
it had to come through Danny’s death. He was 
a good dog, more useful than many men are, 
a faithful, devoted friend, and he has not lived 
or died in vain.”’ 

—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


As this magazine is going to press we recelve 
the sad news of the death, at Nantucket, Mass., 
of Mrs. Caroline Earl White, president of the 
Pennsylvania W. 5S. P. C. A. and the American 


Anti-Vivisection Society. A review of the life of 
Mrs. White and of her inestimable services to 
the humane cause will appear in the next num- 
ber of OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS. 


The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League 
will be held in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, December 11 and 12. The tables are 
all arranged for with the exception of one that 
we are hoping for and now it remains for all 
our members and friends to do their part getting 
contributions of articles and money for the Fair, 
and interesting all the friends they can get to do 
their Christmas shopping with us. 

As we have often said, this Annual Fair is a 
necessity, and this year it is more so than ever 
as the League has been called upon to do a wider, 
larger work than in any year of its existence. It 
has been called upon to take or send for dogs, 
cats, horses and many small animals and birds 
that have been found neglected, suffertng not only 
in Boston but in all the surrounding towns, also 
many animals have been given up because their 
owners were influenced by the great efforts which 
have been made to lay upon dogs and cats the 
blame of carrying contagious diseases. Over five 


thousand cats and kittens were taken possession 
of by the League in the month of August. 

Those who condemn us because we oppose 
licensing cats (although no one who will consider 
the question on all sides can deny that the prop- 
osition is a cruel one) should praise us for the 
great numbers of cats and kittens we have taken 
and put to death with the utmost humanity and 
should aid us to take care of larger numbers 
which we could do were we able to establish 
new branches and hire more agents. 


The League has never asked for an endowment 
fund. We want every dollar we can get to in- 
crease the work we are doing. We do not want 
to begin to hoard it until we are satisfied that we 
have reached the limit of what we can do. 
Every year we do a larger work but we are not 
satisfied yet. 

Our branch in Lynn will be given up in No- 
vember unless more money is forthcoming; 
that branch has been taking more than five 
hundred cats and dogs in a month. It has 
taken so far 2,100 and could have doubled this 
record had the Lynn people been ready to help 
us. Our Lynn agents have given and sacrificed 
much for this work but they, as well as we, are 
getting discouraged with the poor response 
made in that city and we have set a limit now 
to the work. Unless we get help we can de- 
pend upon before December we give up our 
efforts to establish a work there. 


But branches are needed in nearer districts 
where our expenses would not be so great and 
where we would get more local encouragement. 
We hope that every one who feels an interest in 
spreading such a humane work as the Boston 
League is doing will exert themselves for the 
Annual Fair and begin now. 


Our Home of Rest for Horses has been full 
but the horses are beginning to go home. We 
dread seeing them go as they show their reluc- 
tance to depart. They pair off and make special 
friends as they come to mingle with other 
horses. Nellie went home today and our care- 
taker remarked sadly—‘‘Old Tom will miss 
Nellie terribly, they were always together’’; 
and I replied,—‘‘ Yes, and Nellie will miss Tom.”’ 
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Some Interesting Letters. 
PEPPERELL, Mass. 

My pear Mrs. SmitrH: Your appeal has 
reached me up here, on a farm, where conditions 
are as nearly ideal for man and beast as can be 
found in these days. The happy beasties here 
would gladden your heart for their owners 
believe in the law of love, and their dumb 
charges repay them with willing obedience and 
affection. Would that all animals might be so 
well understood and treated! 

I see that $3.50 will give some tired horse a 
week’s vacation so I enclose a cheque for $7.00 
wishing it were much more. 

I always feel that I owe you a personal debt, 
for before the League was in existence I was 
always rescuing some poor beasties, and usually 
had to chloroform them myself. The work of 
the League is very evident when one compares 
the stray animals in the Boston streets now and 
twenty years ago. With every good wish for you 
and your work, Sincerely—Mrs. W. P. 


N. Y. StaTE VETERINARY COLLEGE, LIBRARY, 
TPTHAGAS IN 3Y SN OV. 16521915: 

Dear Mr. Smitu: It is a long time since I 
wrote to you about Gypsy. She has been entire- 
ly well for a long while, so we have had ample 
opportunity to note any possible ill effects of the 
distemper and I am safe in saying that there are 
none. She appears to be very happy. I think 
that at first her loneliness and illness made her 
very miserable, but now she seems contented 
with her new home. 

She is very affectionate and we love her very 
much. One of our neighbors has a young collie 
named Trixie and the two dogs are almost in- 
separable companions, although Gypsy shows a 
tendency to wander away occasionally. There 
are lots of squirrels and chipmunks in the woods 
nearby and the hunting instinct is strong in her. 
Also the University campus is a playground for 
all the dogs of the faculty and students and they 
are legion. So far we have kept her from the 
campus dog fraternity. They chase autos and 
now and then one meets death or disaster under 
the wheels, so you see we are anxious whenever 
the wanderlust comes over her. 

We take her in before dinner and do not let her 
out at night unless one of us is with her. She is 


brie 


TRIXIE AND GYPSY. 


very intelligent, an excellent watchdog and a 
delightful companion. She loves to play along 
the little brook that bounds our property, and 
I hope that next summer she will have a lovely 
time splashing in the water. 

I am sending you two pictures of Gypsy. She 
says that as soon as the boys take a picture of 
Trixie she will write you a letter and tell you 
about her experiences and her friends. Yours 
very truly—FRances B. vAN ZANDT. 


Work for Horses. 


The league took possession of 67 horses during 
the month of August. 

In answer to a report or complaint sent to 
the League from Foxboro our agent went there 
August 13 and found a bay mare in such very 
bad condition that he immediately put her out 
of her misery. The neighbors had watched the 
cruel treatment she received when driven by 
boys and complained to a humane society who 
sent two agents to see her. They ordered the 
owner to give her better care and not use her, 
but some humane resident of the town looking 
into the case found that the mare was utterly 
neglected and excepting for the care a neighbor 
gave her she was starving to death. She had 
also been badly abused, one eye being put out by 
a blow on the head. She had a spavin on one 
leg and a ringbone on another. The only 
merey that could be given her was a speedy 
death. 

A small horse we had in our Home of Rest 
last winter which was taken from a farm in 
Rockland in very bad condition being starved 
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nearly to death by a man to whom he had been 
loaned, was returned to his owner in spring, but 
after two months had gone by, the horse being 
looked up by our agent it was found the owner 
had not means to keep a horse and had decided 
to sell the little horse. His spirit was far greater 
than his strength and it was certain he had evil 
days before him if he were left to be auctioned 
off to such men as would be likely to buy him so 
the League bought him and he is at present en- 
joying life in the luxurious stable and paddock 
of Mrs. G. G. Whitney who generously gives 
the League four stalls to serve as an annex to its 
Home of Rest. 


Example of C:ses. 


Peddler was using a gray mare in Hyde Park. 
Very thin, and ringtone on the off fore leg. 
Paid five dollars and took the hore. 

Contractor in South Boston had a gray mare 
fifteen years old that had a hoof rotting away. 
Our agen‘ cot the contractor to give the horse 
up to him w.tho it pay. 

Pay horse, twenty years old, had a tumorous 
grow .h on both front knees. Was ‘n the hands 
of a horse dealer ha‘-ing been sent in from Salem 
to be sold. Agent paid five dollars, took the 
horse. 


Report from Lynn Branch. 


This branch of the Boston Animal Rescue 
League took 159 cats and kittens in one week 
recently. 

Mrs. Johnson had a eall to go and get a sick 
cat in Revere. She sent the boy and he returned 
very much frightened saying that at the house 
where she had sent him there was a case of in- 
fantile paralysis. The boy therefore would not 
goin. Mrs. Johnson did not know what to do 
about it so she called up her physician and he 
said that as far as she was concerned there was 
very little risk but if anything came up that any 
one in Lynn came down with that disease the 
League might be blamed. Mrs. Johnson’s 
husband was very much against her going after 
the cat but she said that the cat might be killed 
in a cruel manner if she did not go, so she started 
out, but before going she called up the Board of 
Health in Revere, and they told her that if she 
would go and chloroform the cat they would 


bury the body. When she got to the house in 
Revere she found that the baby upstairs had a 
sight attack of infantile paralysis. The cat 
in question belonged to the family downstairs 
and never was brought in contact with the baby. 
The cat was perfectly well, and fat as butter, and 
she had just raised a family of kittens. 

The owners of the cat, and the little children 
of the family were broken hearted over the mat- 
ter. The cat always slept with the children. 
The Board of Health ordered all the cats killed 
in the house. Mrs. Johnson chloroformed the 
cat and gave it a double dose. They buried it 
inside of half an hour afterward. 

Mrs. Johnson says that a number of the cats 
that are being brought in to her to kill are per- 
fectly well, and are evidently old family pets. 


No less an authority than Dr. Wade Hamilton 
Frost of the United States Public Health Service 
characterizes the cataloguing of the cat as a 
common carrier of infantile paralysis germs and 
other messengers of disease as pure nonsense. 
The doctor didn’t put it in just that way, ’tis 
true, but he did say, that he ‘had never been 
able to get anything on the cat.” 


Report for August. 


Number of animals cared for, dogs 375, placed 
in homes 103, restored to owners 17. Cats 5,710, 
placed in homes 47, restored to owners 5. Birds 
36. Pigeons 14. Squirrels 4. One _ turtle. 
Sixty horses were taken from their owners or 
from sales stables and destroyed; 27 were cared 
for at our Home of Rest. 

The League received fourteen new members 
during August and a bequest of $500 from the 
estate of Miss Grace M. Hart. 


The Neighborhood Playroom which the 
League has maintained through the summer 
closed on Saturday, September 9, after a very 
successful season. The average attendance was 
twenty. The children’s ages ranged from two 
to six years. Their final work was making 
scrap-books for the Children’s Hospital. 
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Ueber A= STORY 


Scarcely a child has ever lived who has not made this plea at some time. 

Few mothers and teachers but have heard it. The re-awakening interest in 

story-telling is but an echo of the world-cld love of a story. In the school, 

in the home, in the playground, wherever children are gathered together, there 

the story-teller will find the warmest of welcomes. Happy indeed is she who 

is well stocked with story material. The following books from the list of Ginn and Company 
are replete with good stories, rich in traditions of legend, tale, and fable, combining a high 
literary standard with those qualities of action and incident dear to the heart of a child. 


BOOKS FOR THE STORY-TELLER 


Andersen Fairy Tales. First Series .45 Lansing Open Road Library Seven 
eH “© Second Series .45 Volumes Each 


Church Stories from the Old World Wilson Myths of the Red Chil- 
(Classic Stories) .50 dren 


Greene Legends of King Arthur .50 Wiltse Folklore Stories and Pro- 


Grimm Fairy Tales. Part One oo ; ' verbs 
% : Part Two .35 Zitkala-Sa Old Indian Legends 


A Full List of Books for the Story-teller can be had by applying to the office of 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


For More Than 50 Years 
2 SPR Aski¢Siess 


have held the 
PREMIER POSITION 


throughout the world, as manufacturers 


of 
DOG FOODS 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


> 


Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture’ 


“A Rr SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread NEWARK, N. J. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF san Francisco’ (St. Louis Cleveland 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On Montreal 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 
For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 352-1 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


HAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory Foiamacasatics 

for Small Animals. fs t 

UPS Aaa LS 


Slee wi 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 RoOxBURY STREET). 5.0; 9 ~« ROXBURY 

39 NortTH BENNET STREET. .. . Nort ENpD 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . ._ . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . . _ . CAMBRIDGE 

51 MARBLE STREET. . . =. =. +. OSTONEHAM 

58 ASTOR STREET Mee es ae oo WEST. LIYNN 
Population of citiesand townsserved . . . . . . . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 REC E o OAR ES ae A a 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors SS NG abi am Se 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed Rs VE ae hl 85,000 
Visitors received oss unk, MES why Som a ees ena. Malwa Ge 25,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915 5. 4. eer Sal ee ee ne ae aL eee 
Number. of animals: collected \<2.-4,%<<der tk! 2c) i een earn 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number‘6f animals: treated ht 5786 dee, ee re aes Sab heed «75.000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1915 . . . . . . . 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915. . . . . . . .:. . 531 
Number of, horses ‘giyen.vacations =", 9... 0.) fe ke 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer,’51 Carver Street, Boston. 


